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Summer Plans 
By Walter E. Myer 








HAT am I going to do this sum- 

mer?” A call to military service 
may answer this question for some of 
you, but others will decide the question 
for themselves. 

Summer, of course, is the proper time 
for vacations—for rest, relaxation, and 
enjoyment. It is also a time for con- 
structive achievement. If you are to 
reap satisfaction and benefit from your 
long vacation, you must put part of your 
time to good use. So, I am suggesting 
four worthwhile projects for the con- 
sideration of our readers: 

1. Develop new interests. Everyone 
needs interests apart from a job or 
school work, and the summer vacation 
period is an ideal time to develop them. 
Engage in some outdoor sport this sum- 
mer—tennis, swimming, baseball, or 
whatever appeals to you. Cultivate a 
hobby such as nature study, stamp col- 
lecting, or photography. 

And do not overlook the possibilities 
of reading for recreation. Stop at the 
public library and borrow a book now 
and then. Learn to read fiction, biogra- 
phy, or historical novels for pleasure 
and relaxation. If you can enjoy sitting 
down and reading, you are insured 
against boredom. This form of enter- 
tainment is always available. 

2. Share family responsibilities. What 
jobs can you take over at home for the 
summer? Volunteer to do more than 
you have found time for during the 
school year. Enjoy the satisfaction of 
doing your part as a responsible mem- 
ber of the family. 

3. Prepare for your life work. The 
months ahead offer many opportunities 
to advance your vocational plans. If 
you are undecided about what career to 
follow, a summer job may help you to 
make up your mind. If you have al- 
ready decided on a vocation, working 
in the field of your choice will give you 
valuable experience. 

You may not be able to find a suit- 
able job, of course, but other vocational 
activities are open to you. Visit fac- 

tories, farms, news- 
paper plants, and 
business offices to 
see for yourself 
what the work is 
like in those places. 
Talk to persons 
who hold jobs 
which interest you. 
Learn from them 
how much training 
Waker E. Myer is required, what 
salaries and work- 
ing conditions are, and what prospects 
for the future appear to be. 

4. Become a better citizen. During 
the summer you will have time to de- 
vote to citizenship responsibilities. You 
can increase your knowledge of current 
affairs by reading newspapers and mag- 
azines, and by listening to radio pro- 
grams dealing with current issues and 
problems. 

Find out what work various civic or- 
ganizations are doing in your com- 
munity. Volunteer your services to 
help put over some worthy project. 
That would be good citizenship in ac- 
tion. 

You can follow many of the sugges- 
tions made above for work and still 
have time for fun! 
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with concessions under which Great 
Iran wants to run them herself. 
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Britain has operated 
danger is that Soviet 
petroleum industry. 


The 
neighbor's 


Struggle Over Iran 


As Britain’s 


Influence in that Land Declines, Russia Intensifies 


Her Efforts to Bring Nation Under Her Control 


PPROXIMATELY 2,500 years 
ago, Persia had a vast empire 
that extended across southwestern 
Asia to the valley of Africa’s Nile 
River. The country was one of the 
great powers of the ancient world. 
Now, known as Iran, she is a weak 
nation, beset with poverty and torn 
by dissension and unrest. 

In fact, Iran presents about as dan- 
gerous a combination of political and 
economic forces as is possible. She 
has an unstable government, in charge 
of a piece of territory that is rich in 
resources and_ strategically located. 
Wherever such a condition exists, pow- 
erful foreign nations generally strive 
against one another to see which of 
them can influence or dominate the 
weak country. Or, at least, they try 
to prevent one another from getting 
full control of the area. 

An international struggle—between 
Russia on one hand and the western 
nations on the other—is now centered 
upon Iran. If an all-out world war 
begins this year, Iran may well pro- 
vide the spark that touches it off. 
There are two main reasons why out- 
side countries are so intensely inter- 
ested in the region she occupies. 

Strategic location is one of them. 
Iran lies between Russia and the In- 
dian Ocean. If the Soviet Union suc- 


ceeds in bringing this Middle Eastern 
nation under her control, then Rus- 
sian-dominated territory will stretch 
unbroken all the way across western 
Asia from north to south—from the 
Arctic almost to the tropics. 

The Soviet Union would like to 
control this territory and she wants 
Iran’s southern seaports, which give 
easy access to the Orient and other 
parts of the world. The value of 
the Iranian ports to Russia was amply 
demonstrated in World War II, while 
we and the Soviet Union were fight- 
ing as allies against Germany. 

During that conflict, we landed vast 
quantities of weapons and other ma- 
terials at the harbors of southern Iran. 
These materials were then transported 
northward, through the Iranian des- 
erts and mountains, and turned over 
to the Russian armed forces. The 
Soviet Union views Iran as a “cor- 
— to pe aon which she des- 


Winning cntwel of Iranian terri- 
tory would give the Soviet Union still 
another geographic advantage. She 
would gain an excellent new base of 
operations, from which to exert pres- 
sure on all of southern Asia and the 
Middle East—on India, Pakistan, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Housing Problem 
Remains Serious 


Shortage Has Long Existed, and 
Defense Emergency Creates 
Additional Obstacles 


EAR an army camp in Kentucky, 

soldiers and their families were 
found a short time ago to be living in 
a former skating rink. It had been 
converted into two-room “apartments” 
which rented for $50 a month, though 
there running water. The 
soldiers, recently called back into serv- 
ice, could find no better place for their 
families. 

In California an aircraft factory has 
had trouble keeping workers. Quite a 
few have been leaving every week be- 
cause they could not find good living 
quarters for their wives and children. 
The workers preferred to take jobs at 
lower areas where their 
families could be well housed. 

The existence of these conditions 
shows that we still have a housing 
problem in the United States. Despite 
the tremendous amount of construc- 
tion which has gone on in the past few 
years, there are serious housing short- 
If they continue, 
these shortages might hinder the prog- 
ress of the defense program. 

Housing became a national problem 
in the 1930’s. At that time the depres- 
sion practically stopped home building. 
The shortage was intensified during 
World War II when most construction 
materials were channeled into defense 
plants and camps for the armed forces. 

When the war ended, the housing 
shortage was so acute that newspapers 
often called it “the nation’s number 
one problem.” Construction of dwell- 
ings had been on a very limited scale 
for 15 years, and many existing homes 
had become badly “run down.” Dur- 
ing the same period, the population of 
the United States had increased by 
some 20 millions. 

As a result, there were not nearly 
enough dwellings to go around. Many 
families were doubling up with friends 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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wages in 


ages in some areas. 


ABOUT 40 PERCENT fewer homes are 
being built this year than were con- 
structed in 1950 
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THE HARD WAY is the general rule in Iran. 


drawing water 


Iranian Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Oil is the other major reason for 
the struggle over Iran. That Middle 
Eastern kingdom ranks fourth among 
the oil-producing nations of the world 
—surpassed only by the United States, 
Venezuela, and Russia. She has lately 
been filling nearly half of western 
Europe’s petroleum needs and has been 
the main source of oil supply for the 
British Navy. 

Iran’s great petroleum fields were 
developed’ by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, a firm which the British 
government controlled. Working in a 
wide strip across southwestern Iran, 
under permits granted by the govern- 
ment of the Middle Eastern kingdom, 
this company formerly obtained 500 
million dollars’ worth of oil per year 
from the Iranian fields. 

Britain did not succeed, however, in 
winning and holding the friendship of 
the Iranian people. For one thing, the 
Iranians believe that the company did 
not pay enough for its oil rights. They 
feel that Venezuela and Saudi Arabia 
have been getting much better deals 
from American oil companies than 
Iran obtained from the British. 

Besides, the Iranians simply re- 
sented the presence of a powerful for- 
eign corporation in their country. 
They accused the British of trying 
to dominate them, through the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

This spring, events started moving 
rapidly and—from the standpoint of 
Britain and the other western nations 
—dangerously. Among the Iranians 
there grew a strong demand that 
Iran’s government take over all the 
property of the British firm. In 
March, a Prime Minister who strongly 
opposed such a move was murdered. 
By the end of April, a measure pro- 
viding for seizure of the company’s 
property had been approved by the 
Iranian parliament. 

As this paper goes to press, the Brit- 
ish still hope that they will be allowed 
to continue operating the oil fields and 
refineries, even though Iran is taking 
over full ownership. 

Most observers think it will be prac- 
tically impossible, at present, for the 
Iranians to operate the huge oil indus- 
try by themselves. They don’t have 
enough engineers and technicians to 
do the job. Outside help in the oil 
fields and refineries will be needed, so 


BLACK 


Iranian farmers are 


The two 


out of a well. 


Britain and Iran may be able to work 
out a plan for cooperation. 

The most serious questions that 
arise are these: (1) Will the Iranian 
petroleum industry continue, without 
interruption, to turn out large amounts 
of oil? (2) If it does, where will the 
oil be sold? 

One possibility is that the British 
and the Iranians will be able to co- 
operate in handling the fields and re- 
fineries and keeping the flow of oil 
moving to western Europe as in the 
past. Iran’s government insists that, 
in any event, the supply of petroleum 
to old customers of the Anglo-Iranian 
firm will not be interrupted. 

There is danger, though, that the 
Iranians will mismanage the industry, 
so that its output will dwindle. In 
such a case, the results will be very 
serious. Britain and the other west- 
ern European nations will have to fill 
their oil needs from other sources. 

Unless the United States is willing 
to let its European allies be crippled 
by lack of petroleum, it will have to 
furnish them substantial quantities of 
the precious liquid. If this is done, 
there is likely to be a shortage of gaso- 
line and other petroleum products in 
the United States. Gasoline may be 
rationed—Americans may be forced 
to cut down on their pleasure driving 
because of what is happening in Iran. 

But there is a far worse possibility 
to be considered. The Iranian govern- 
ment could turn to Russia for help in 
handling its petroleum industry and 
sell its oil to the Soviet Union. Such 
an event might be disastrous. Mili- 
tary experts tell us that lack of suffi- 
cient oil is helping to hold Russia back 
from launching an all-out war. If she 
gets Iran’s oil, the danger of a world 
conflict will be increased. 


Land of Poverty 


It is practically impossible to pre- 
dict, even from day to day, what turn 
events will take in Iran. The poverty- 
ridden people of that nation are so dis- 
satisfied with their lot, and the gov- 
ernment is so weak, that the whole 
picture is one of chaos. 

Iran covers an area larger than that 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Colorado combined. It has forests, 
vast deserts, and towering mountains. 

Most of the 17 million Iranian peo- 
ple are farm laborers, working the 
ground with crude implements, and 
paying extremely high rent to land- 
lords who have no interest in the wel- 
fare of their tenants. These farm 


workers, who generally live in hovels 
of dried mud, are plagued with dis- 
eases, so that it is hard for them to 
do a full day’s work. Few are able to 
read or write. Their crops of grain 
and fruit are small in proportion to 
what could be raised if improved farm- 
ing methods were introduced. But the 
wealthy families who own most of 
Iran’s land refuse to invest much of 
their money in modern irrigation proj- 
ects or other improvements. 

The Iranian government has done 
little to correct such conditions, be- 
cause it is controlled by the wealthy 
aristocracy. Iran’s young Shah, or 
king, would like to help the poverty- 
stricken people of his country. He 
proved this fact last winter by an- 
nouncing a plan for breaking up his 
extensive royal estates and distribut- 
ing the land among the tenants who 
farm it. In general, though, he has 
made little headway against the fam- 
ilies who run Iran’s parliament. 

With misery and chaos prevailing 
in Iran, the Communists have an excel- 
lent opportunity to build influence, 
and they are making full use of their 
advantage. The Communist-controlled 
Tudeh party, though officially out- 
lawed, is strong and active. Large 
numbers of Iranians feel that nothing 
could be worse than their present 
situation, so they listen willingly to 
the false promises of Communist agi- 
tators. The Communists have hope 
that they can soon throw the nation 
into Russia’s sphere of influence. 

In our country there is considerable 
dispute over what we could do now, or 
should have done in the past, to pro- 
mote stability and fight communism in 
Iran. Shortly after World War II, 
American officials gave the impression 
that our government was preparing to 
spend big sums of money in helping 
the Iranians to build irrigation proj- 
ects, learn better farming methods, 
construct roads, establish health 
clinics, and so on. Plans for large- 
scale American aid to Iran, however, 
have not been carried out. 

Many Americans believe that if we 
had launched a good-sized Iranian aid 
program some time ago, we could have 
done a great deal to relieve poverty and 
prevent turmoil. According to others, 


there is so much corruption in the 
Iranian government that our efforts 
would have been wasted. 

During future months, our nation 
and the rest of the free world may 
face some urgent problems in connec- 
tion with Iran. What shall we do, for 
instance, if Russia decides to invade 
and seize the small Middle Eastern 
country outright? If we resist such 
an effort, we resisted the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea, we 
shall be fighting directly against the 
Soviet Union, and a world war prob- 
ably will develop. If we do not resist, 
Russia will get control of Iran and 
reap great benefits. 


as 


Revolt from Within 


Or suppose there is a revolution in 
Iran, or an upset within her shaky 
government, and local Communist 
groups take charge of the country. In 
such an event, Russia might get con- 
trol of Iran and her oil fields without 
resorting to open aggression. Should 
we stand aside and let the Middle East- 
ern country fall into Soviet hands in 
this way, or should we—at the risk of 
all-out war—intervene and try to pre- 
vent it from doing so? 

The American people and their lead- 
ers have an opportunity to study these 
questions and make decisions in ad- 
vance, so as to avoid being taken by 
surprise as we were in Korea. 

If we decide not to try to prevent 
oil-rich and strategic Iran from fall- 
ing to the Russians, then we must pre- 
pare ourselves to cope—at a later date 
—with a Soviet Union that is stronger 
than ever. And if we decide—even at 
the risk of full-scale war—to keep the 
Communists from getting Iran, then it 
might be wise to announce that deci- 
sion in advance. Possibly such a warn- 
ing could prevent war. Many Ameri- 
cans believe that the Communists 
would never have launched their Ko- 
rean attack if they had known that 
we and the rest of the United Nations 
would resist. 

Only the future can reveal whether 
Iran—herself a great power in ancient 
times—will provide the immediate 
cause that sets off a life-and-death 
conflict among the powerful nations of 
the modern world. 
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IRAN is an ancient, little-developed nation of the Middle East 
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“Cleaning Our Closets,’ editorial 
in The American Magazine. 


This country was shocked over the dis- 
that many young athletes 
were taking bribes from gamblers. This, 
to a nation priding itself on clean sports- 
Yet 


en came revelations of shady 


closure fine 


manship, seemed incredible. it was 
true. 17 
financial transactions and favoritism in- 
government of- 


highly placed 


Then came the parade of furtive 


volving 
ficials. 
people before the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. 

The results of moral 
spiritual values, even in high places, have 
been brought home to Americans as never 
Everywhere we see a growing 


discarded and 


before. 
demand for truth, honesty, fair play. 
The rebirth of public conscience is find- 
ing expression in countless ways. These 
from the formation 
clean-up crusades to an un- 


range all the 
of citizens’ 
precedented increase in church attend- 


way 


ance. 

We believe that our people will see 
to it that those elected or chosen for pub- 
lic office adhere to the code of honor 
and duty. The few weeks have 
brought about a new determination to 


past 


meet our challenges head-on, and thus 
preserve our essential freedoms. 


“This is Moscow Today,” by Major 
General John O’Daniel, Collier's. 


I went to Moscow in 1948 as military 
attache to our embassy there. Moscow 
first impressed me, and still does, as a 
vast slum. 

The few broad avenues are deceptive. 
Most of them dwindle away into narrow, 
rutted, third-class roads. Streets off the 
avenues are mostly poorly paved alleys. 

The worker must scramble for what 
little he can get. His dwelling 
averages about the size of an American 
prison cell. Two or more families cus- 
tomarily occupy the same room, and 
share kitchen and bath with several! other 
families. The worker usually carries a 
lunch of black bread and a chunk of sau- 
sage. When he gets home, he dines on 
soup, or black bread and potatoes, 

What astonished me most was the 
workers’ patience in accepting the non- 
sense of their masters, who tell them they 
live better than any worker in Europe 
and America. Coming home after two 
years in Moscow, I still wonder at the 
strange, sheeplike attitude of the Soviet 


space 


citizens. 


“Why We Irritate Our Allies,” by 
James Reston, Harper’s. 


The United States irritates its allies. 
We are often thoughtless. We talk too 
often and too big. 

The situation in the North Atlantic 
defense alliance, for example, is that it 
is led by the U. S., a comparatively inex- 
perienced nation in world affairs. The 
old leaders of the western world have 
been forced into a secondary position. 
The British and French, for example, 
are annoyed by this. 

Since we provide most of the money 
in the alliance, we have a tendency to 
want to call the tune. This seems fair 
enough to the Europeans, up to a point. 
When the policy at issue may lead to a 
general war, however, they want to have 
their say, too. 

Europeans feel that domestic political 
considerations by the Congress enter too 
strongly into decisions on foreign policy. 
Further, in our diplomatic service, the 
experience of our personnel often does 
not measure up to our responsibilities. 

The remarkable thing, on the whole, is 
not that we do so badly but that we do as 
well as we do in getting along with our 
allies. 


A & WIN 


THE SENATE Crime Investigating Committee (left to right): Senators Charles 


Tobey of New Hampshire, Lester Hunt of Wyoming, 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, and Herbert O'€ 


is taking over the con 


The Kefauver Report 





stes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
nor of Maryland. Senator O’Conor 


ittee chairmanship from Kefauver. 


Picture of Nation’s Crime 


OCAL, state, and 

throughout the nation are 
studying the report recently 
made by the Senate Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee, popularly known as 
the Kefauver Committee. The public, 
too, is analyzing the report, for crime 
can be controlled, the committee states, 
only if the public insists that state 
and local laws be effective and be 
rigidly enforced. 

The report, drawn up after the 
committee had spent almost a year 
investigating law violations in vari- 
ous cities THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, March 19, 1951), shows clearly 
how organized gangs of criminals op- 
erate and how they corrupt our na- 
tional life. The report recom- 
mends specific steps that should be 
taken immediately to curb these 
gangs. 

Briefly, here are the points the re- 
port makes about how law violators 
operate: Organized criminal gangs, 
earning tremendous profits, are firmly 
entrenched in our large cities. The 
gangs carry on their activities 
throughout the United States, and 
some even have international connec- 
tions. The leading hoodlums keep 
themselves free from punishment by 
bribing public officials, by contribut- 
ing to political organizations, and by 
donating funds to charities in order to 
buy public good will. 

In making recommendations for ac- 
tion, the committee points out that 
crime is principally a problem to be 
dealt with by local and state groups. 
The committee suggests the following 
seven steps for these groups’ consid- 
eration: 

1. Appoint state committees to make 
thorough investigations of organized 
crime in each state. (Several states 
have already appointed such commit- 
tees. ) 

2. Launch investigations in each 
town or city where illegal gambling 
and racketeering exist in order to 
find out why present laws are not be- 
ing enforced. 

3. Make surveys of law-enforcement 
agencies to see how they can be made 
more efficient than they are now, and 
study such problems as the need for 
increased policing of rural areas. 

4. Organize special “racket” squads 
to investigate and make arrests in 
connection with particular crimes, 
such as the illegal selling of narcotics. 

5. Change present criminal laws, 


federal officials 
seri- 
ously 


(see 


also 


where necessary, to put stiff penalties 
on members of gangs who take part 
in organized crime. 

6. Consider passing laws to permit 
the shutting down of any business es- 
tablishment that allows gambling on 
its premises. 

7. Form citizens’ crime commissions 
in each large community to study 
and report on local law enforcement. 

The committee also outlined definite 
steps that should be taken by the fed- 
eral government to help curb crime. 
Some of the recommendations for fed- 
eral action are: 

1. Increase the taxes on gamblers 
to reduce their incomes. 

2. Make it illegal for people to 
send information, money, or machines 
connected with gambling from one 
state to another. 

3. Increase the punishment for vio- 
lations of the narcotics laws. 

4. Make it easier than it now is to 
send non-citizens who criminals 
out of the country. 

5. Create a federal crime commis- 
sion to continue the work done by the 
Senate committee, and increase the 
number of federal law-enforcement of- 
ficers. 


are 


The problem of organized crime, as 
the Kefauver group points out, 
should be tackled by each citizen. Why 
not start your work right now by 
appointing a class committee to check 
and see which of the seven recom- 
mendations for local action might be 
carried out in your community? 
Daily newspapers may have articles 
on the subject, and information can 
be obtained from leaders of local civic 
groups. Some towns and cities have 
already launched reforms along lines 
suggested by the Kefauver committee. 
Is yours one of them? 
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A new machine which preserves 
food for long I] 
soon go to work for a big food 


periods of time will 
pany. The machine is not 


ator, but a large device whi 


millions of volts of electrici 
the job. Here 


Fresh meats, 


is how it 


} 


vegetables, and 


are wrapped in airtight packages 
The foods are then bombarded—for 
a split second—with millions of elec- 
trons which destroy the bacteria that 
make food spoil. After being treated, 
the foods may be left at room temper- 
Dur- 


ing experiments, scientists were able 


ature for long periods of time 


to keep hamburger, corn on the cob, 
and other foods for four years! 

The machine 
keep flowers, vitamins, blood plasma, 
and various drugs in good condition 
without refrigeration. 


can also be used to 


* * * 


A number of French explorers— 
home from a year’s stay in the Ant- 
arctic- report 
for their government. The group es- 
tablished the first permanent 
ment in Adelie Land which has been 
claimed by France for 111 years. 

The explorers succeeded in mapping 
most of the vast, snowy area. They 
collected facts about wildlife and min- 
erals, and brought back several rare 
Antarctic animals. Daily balloon ob- 
servations enabled them to chart the 
weather in the Antarctic. 


are now preparing a 


settle- 


* * * 


Harvard University chemists have 
succeeded in making cortisone from 
cheap raw materials—the first suc- 
cessful synthetic production of this 
wonder drug. The now costly drug 
will soon be available in large quanti- 
ties and at a low cost. 

Cortisone has been used in treating 
arthritis, serious burns, and in curing 
eye diseases which cause blindness. 
a * + 


Again this year the National Wild- 
life Federation is warning “Leaflets 
three, let it be!” The instant you see 
a vine or woody shrub with leaves 
in clusters of three—keep hands off! 

Poison ivy has oval-shaped, dark 
green leaves. At first the plant has 
bunches of small greenish flowers 
which are replaced with yellowish 
white berries later in the season. The 
plant grows in many places, on tree 
trunks, around bushes, in open fields, 
and over stones and posts. The ivy 
is stubborn and difficult to destroy 
because it will return even after the 
vines have been torn out. It contains 
a poisonous oil which brushes off on 
anything touching the plant. 

—By Hazeut L. ELDRIDGE. 
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WATCH OUT for poisoned plants. 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


The center leaf, with five parts, is harmless, The 


others, with three divisions, are dangerous. 
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The Story of the Week 


Israel and Syria 


Ever since the end of the Palestine 
war, about two years ago, an uneasy 
peace has prevailed between the new 
nation of Israel and its neighbor, 
Syria. In making the truce, the 
United Nations arranged for a de- 
militarized strip of territory (barred 
to soldiers) along the frontier between 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
DAVID BEN-GURION, prime minister of 
Israel, has been having difficulty keeping 
together a government in his country. 
He flew to the United States this month 
to discuss Israel’s political-economic prob- 
lems with leaders here. 


the two nations. This was to serve 
as a buffer region to prevent further 
friction between Syria and Israel. 

Unfortunately, the demilitarized 
zone has not accomplished its purpose. 
In the last two months there have 
been several clashes between Israeli 
and Syrian forces. The most serious 
incident occurred recently when fight- 
ing broke out north of the historic 
Sea of Galilee, in the demilitarized 
zone itself. Both nations claim troops 
of the other illegally advanced into the 
buffer strip. In subsequent fighting 
soldiers from both countries were re- 
ported killed and wounded. 

UN officials are particularly alarmed 
over the latest clashes. They are work- 
ing hard to keep the whole Syrian- 
Israel frontier from breaking out in 
conflict. Israel itself has asked the 
U. S., France, and Great Britain to 
intervene to keep the fight from 
spreading. 


Greenland Treaty 


The treaty which this country has 
concluded with Denmark, relating to 
the Danish possession, Greenland, is 
being hailed as an important step 
toward strengthening Western Hemi- 
sphere security. The new accord pro- 
vides that we and the Danes will work 
together in Greenland—the world’s 
largest island—to maintain “joint de- 
fense areas.” Military, naval, and air 
facilities are to be developed for use by 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

Military experts say the fortifying 
of Greenland is of strategic importance 
because of the island’s position. The 
Arctic is considered to be of great 
significance in the “Air Age,” since 
the route over the North Pole is the 
shortest one over which bombers can 
fly between Asia and North America. 
Greenland lies near that route. 

Denmark, a small country close to 
Eastern Germany and other Soviet- 
controlled areas, is being praised for 
her courage in signing the pact. She 
incurred the displeasure of neighbor- 


ing Germany by signing a similar 
treaty with the U. S. in 1941. In 
fact, Germany forced her to abandon 
the agreement, when Hitler’s troops 
occupied Denmark, although we con- 
tinued to use Greenland. 

The present treaty is to run for 20 
years. Denmark retains sovereignty 
over Greenland, but the U. S. is given 
the right to keep enough military per- 
sonnel there to do whatever is neces- 
sary to build it into a stronghold. 


Senator Lodge’s Warning 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, after a study of our 
air power, says that we face “national 
disaster” unless we greatly strengthen 
the U. S. Air Force. Denying that 
American aerial strength is superior 
to that of the Soviet Union, the sen- 
ator urges that we increase the USAF 
to at least 150 groups. 

(The Air Force now consists of 81 
groups. The present USAF goal is 
to expand to 95 groups as soon as pos- 
sible. Flying units vary in size. In 
general, there are 75 fighter planes in 
a group and 1,500 men. A heavy 
bomb group is authorized to have 30 
bombers and 1,900 men.) 

In an important speech, Lodge said 
that the U. S. is ahead of Russia only 
in the quality of its long-range bomb- 
ers and in the number of atomic bombs 
we possess. Other experts have ex- 
pressed concern that our tactical air 
strength (fighters and lighter bomb- 
ers) has fallen behind our power in 
heavy, long-range bombardment. 

The “cold, brutal fact is... that 
the United States does not have air 
supremacy, air superiority or any- 
thing like it,” declared the Massa- 
chusetts senator. He said that the 
95-group goal is far below the nation’s 
safety requirements. The legislator 
estimated that it would cost 25 billions 
a year to keep the 150 groups operat- 
ing. “But,” he said, “it is cheaper to 
be strong and avoid war than to pinch 
pennies and then be engulfed in dis- 
aster.” 


Contacting Czechoslovakia 


As reported in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER of April 30, Russia is having 
serious trouble in Czechoslovakia. 


KEEPING THE SUPPLY LINE OPEN in Korea. 


There are signs that many Czech peo- 
ple hope to overthrow the Communist 
dictatorship and gain freedom. It 
comes as good news, therefore, that 
their battle for freedom is being aided 
by a new ally—in the form of a radio 
transmitter. 

Radio Free Europe has beamed anti- 
Russian broadcasts to Iron Curtain 
countries for some time. Week before 
last it set up a powerful new sending 
device for the special purpose of at- 
tacking the Communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia. Operating from Mu- 
nich, the transmitter broadcasts from 
morning to night in a way calculated 
to arouse the people of that Russian- 
dominated land. 

News commentators dwell on the 
recent “purge” of Czechs who do not 
agree with the Russian dictatorship. 
Czechoslovakia’s government radio, 
which beams official propaganda, heat- 
edly denies the information flashed by 
Radio Free Europe. Furthermore, the 
Communist regime tries hard to “jam” 
the air waves so the foreign programs 
cannot be hearu. 

Nonetheless, listeners report, many 
effective programs are getting 
through. They serve as a reminder 
that the freedom-loving Czech state 
has not been forgotten by the western 
democracies, which hold out the hope 
of new freedom for Czechoslovakia. 


Record of Congress 


The 82nd Congress has had a busy 
schedule since it opened its meetings 
last January. Many important issues 
have been discussed and some laws 
were passed. However, the lawmakers 
must still act on numerous bills in the 
weeks ahead. 

Among the big issues now being 
discussed by the legislators are: 

(1) Plans to extend and strengthen 
defense production and price control 
laws; (2) President Truman’s request 
to boost the military budget for the 
coming year to 60% billion dollars; 
(3) Proposals to lower the draft age 
and to set up a universal military 
training program for the country’s 
youth; (4) The President’s proposal 
to increase taxes by some 10 billion 
dollars. 

As of last week, Congress had en- 
acted some 25 public bills into law. 


WIDE WORLO 


Engineers of the Eighth Army 


are rebuilding scores of bridges along rail lines leading to the Korean front. 
Korean workmen are helping with the big job of restoring the traffic lanes 


damaged in the fighting. 








ARMED FORCES DAY will be celebr 
on May 19 


These include: (1) approval of a two 
billion dollar ship-building program; 
(2) a law giving free $10,000 life 
insurance policies to the GI’s; (3) the 
approval of funds for a number of gov- 
ernment agencies, and some other laws. 

Congressmen have taken action on 
certain other issues, too. Both the 
Senate and the House agreed to brand 
China as an aggressor nation for her 
warlike acts in Korea. Furthermore, 
the Senate demanded that China be 
kept out of the United Nations. On 
another issue, the Senate approved of 
President Truman’s decision to send 
an additional four divisions (some 
70,000 men) to Europe, but it asked 
him to consult Congress before send- 
ing more troops to that continent. 

In other fields, congressional com- 
mittees have been conducting several 
important investigations. A Senate 
group focused the nation’s attention 
on crime. Another committee studied 
the reports of corruption and favorit- 
ism in the RFC—a government lend- 
ing agency. Now, congressional 
groups are surveying our Far Eastern 
policies and the issues which led up 
to the dismissal of General MacArthur 
last month. 


Cooperation Achieved 


Now that labor representatives have 
returned to their jobs in the national 
defense setup, mobilization and union 
officials alike are looking forward to 
close cooperation in building the na- 
tion’s strength. 

Labor members quit their defense 
posts late last February because their 
requests for an important voice in 
mobilization policies and for strong 
price controls were not met. Recently, 
the workers’ representatives agreed to 
return to their posts after some of 
their proposals were adopted. Here 
are the changes made in the defense 
organization: 

1. A National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization was set up to study over- 
all defense plans and to advise the 
President on policy changes. 

2. A new 18-member Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, with power to settle all 
defense labor disputes, was organized 
to replace a former weak 9-member 
group. 

8. Labor officials have been given 
several high defense posts. For ex- 
ample, George Harrison, whe formerly 
assisted Economic Stabilization chief 
Eric Johnston, is now an advisor to 
the nation’s mobilization director, 
Charles Wilson. 
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4. A special labor-management com- 
mittee, on which Charles Wilson and 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
serve, was organized to handle defense 
manpower problems. Workers and 
businessmen are represented on the 
committee. 


Cinderella Crew 


Almost afternoon about 5 
o'clock, the championship rowing crew 
of Washington-Lee High School in 
Arlington, Virginia, may be seen in 
its racing shell, knifing along the 
Potomac River. The eight rowers dig 
in their oars in unison to the tempo 
set by the coxswain. The Arlington 
oarsmen are getting ready for the 
eastern high school rowing champion- 
ships to be held next Saturday—May 
19——at Philadelphia. 

If it makes a good showing in that 
race, the Washington-Lee crew is ex- 
pected to return to Philadelphia the 
following Saturday to compete in the 
national championship scholastic races. 
The Arlington oarsmen are the defend- 
ing champions, since they won the 
national title in both 1949 and 1950. 

The story of rowing as a sport at 
Washington-Lee High School is an 
amazing one. Two years ago a few 
of the boys became interested in row- 
ing. Charlie Butt, a former college 
oarsman now employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense agreed to coach them 
in his spare time. 

The boys soon found that the sport 
called for the utmost in physical con- 
ditioning, spirit, and teamwork. Stren- 
uous though the sport is, those who 
took part found rowing a highly sat- 
isfying pastime, and they responded 
quickly to Mr. Butt’s coaching. They 
climaxed their first season by going 
to Detroit and winning the national 
championship! This sensational feat 
—‘from rags to riches” in a single 
season—brought them the name of 
the “Cinderella Crew.” 

In 1950 they proved their first-year 
performance had been no fluke. In 
the national championship race at 
Lake Carnegie, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, the Washington-Lee crew nosed 


every 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, the 


of Arlington, Virginia. The 


out Ecorse High School of Detroit, 
Michigan, to win the national title 
for the second year in succession. 

This month the Arlington 
hope to make it three in a row. They 
now have their own shell, purchased 
with funds they raised by selling 
Christmas trees and by various other 
means. The name of the shell is “Cin- 
derella.” 


rowers 


What Freedom Is 


Next Sunday, May 20, 
celebrates “I Am an American Day.” 
This is a day set aside to remind our- 
selves of the duties as well as the bene- 
fits of citizenship. 

In this year’s American day 
bration, many citizens. will 
thought to the message of Robert 
Vogeler, an American who im- 
prisoned by Hungarian Communists 
for 17 months. His recent experiences 
dramatically emphasize the wide dif- 
ferences between the freedoms of our 
country and the fear and constant dan- 


the nation 


cele- 
give 


was 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Chemistry teacher: “This gas is a 
deadly poison. What steps would you 
take if it escaped?” 

Student: “Long ones, sir.” 

* * * 

“Did your father promise 
you mowed the 


Mary: 
you something if 
lawn?” 

Jack: “No, but he promised 
something if I didn’t.” 


me 














ATURDAY EVENING POST 
“First of all, you must overcome your 
inferiority complex.” 


A lady was amazed to see a man 
and a dog playing checkers together. 

Lady: “That dog would make a for- 
tune for you in the movies or on the 
stage.” 

Man: “Oh, he isn’t so smart. I’ve 
beaten him four out of five games.” 


* * * 


teacher: 
where Detroit 


Fourth grade geography 
“Can anyone tell me 
is?” 

John: “Yes—it’s playing New York 
at the Yankee Stadium.” 


* * * 
“What was your score?” asked 
golfer. 
“Seventy-two,” replied the beginner. 
“Why that’s good.” 
“It’s not too bad, I guess, but I hope 
I'll do better on the second hole.” 


* * * 


“T’ll take the dollar dinner, waiter.” 
“Yes, sir.. On white or on rye?” 


rowing team of the 


Washington-Lee High School 


crew's coach is on the doc 


ger of arrest suffered by citizens be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Shaking and nervous from his or- 
deal as a captive, 
release from prison, 
men: “I feel that individual 
American should realize that what 
happened to me as an individual could 
happen to anyone. We should all band 
together and destroy enemies of indi- 
vidual freedom and independence and 
liberty. ... We never know what free- 
dom is until we lose it.” 

Vogeler, a 
was 


Vogeler, upon his 
told his country- 


every 


39-year-old businessman, 
arrested by the Communists on 
charges of “sabotage” “spying” 
the Hungarian state. In a 
trial that violated all individual rights 
know them, he was forced to 
confess his guilt to the charges. He 
was freed only after this country 
meet certain Hungarian 


and 
against 


as we 


agreed to 
demands. 


Trouble in Spain 


The most impoverished country in 
western Europe, according to most for- 
eign experts, is Spain. The people of 
that nation, whose present government 
was installed 14 years ago this month, 
is suffering from inflation, which has 
plagued other countries. In Spain 
the situation is particularly bad. Since 
World War II, prices have been rising 
about twice as fast as wages. 

As a result there is widespread un- 
rest and, of late, there have been 
strikes in various parts of the country. 
The first of these, held in protest 
against the economic situation, oc- 
curred several weeks ago at Barcelona. 
It was the first major strike to have 
taken place since the Franco govern- 
ment came into power. Defying gov- 
ernment orders, workers stayed away 
from their jobs for three days and 
almost all factories and business con- 
cerns in the city were closed. 

Week before last another serious 
strike got under way at the populous 
city of Bilbao. Some 250,000 em- 
ployees refused to work, despite gov- 
ernment efforts to compel them to do 
so, as had been the case at Barcelona. 
Newspapermen in Spain say the un- 
rest is growing. They predict more 
strikes in days to come. Just what 
the Franco administration is doing in 
the emergency is not clear at this time. 





News in Brief 











The U. S. government threatens to 
punish farmers who employ illegal 
Mexican laborers known as “wetbacks.” 
(“Wetbacks” are so called because they 
enter this country unlawfully, by wad- 
ing across the Rio Grande River.) 

The U. S. Employment 
started a drive to end the 
of these workers in California’s Im- 
perial Valley and elsewhere. 
will be prosecuted, warns the Employ- 
ment Service, if they 
the illegal migrants. 


has 
employment 


Service 


Farmers 


persist in hiring 
Such hiring, it is 
charged, works a hardship on American 
laborers and is unfair to the 
themselves. 


“wetbacks” 


* * * 


Believing the Japanese people have 
proved that they can be trusted with 
greater freedom, Lieutenant General 
Matthew Ridgway is giving them more 
control over their own affairs. The Far 
Eastern Commander already has eased 
occupation rules so that the control of 
American authorities over the former 
enemy people is less strict. One result 
of this new policy is that many Japa- 
nese, who after V-J Day were removed 
from high positions in public life, may 
be allowed to return to official posts. 


* * * 


If Congress passes President Tru- 
man’s proposed budget of about 60'4 
billion dollars for the armed forces, this 
sum will be an average outlay of ap- 
proximately $17,300 for each person in 
military service. Moreover, the new 
expenditure will cost each man, woman 
and child in the civilian population 
slightly more than $400 in the coming 
year. The $17,300 will not go to each 
GI, of course. Much of the money will 
be used for expensive bombers, atomic 
weapons, and other equipment. 


* * * 


An old boundary dispute between 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia is again in the 
news. Though no fighting has broken 
out among these nations, their officials 
are heatedly discussing the issue of 
which government owns a narrow strip 
of border land. The South American 
boundary dispute has caused 
wars during the past 50 years. 


* * * 


several 


One out of every six American men 
and women will be in military service 
or doing defense work by 1953. That 
statement has been made by Secretary 
of Labor Maurice Tobin. There may 
be about 81% million persons in defense 
plants by the end of 1952, he said, and 
another 5 million citizens in the armed 
forces. (The latter figure is higher than 
that called for under the proposed 60%- 
billion-dollar military budget.) 


* * * 


After suppressing La Prensa, one of 
Argentina’s largest free newspapers, for 
a number of weeks, President Peron told 
his people that the paper will be re- 
opened soon. When La Prensa’s presses 
tun again, however, they will print 
only the news approved by the govern- 
ment. Run by private citizens for 81 
years, the newspaper is now to be man- 
aged by a labor organization which 
strongly supports President Peron. 

* * * 


This country proposes that a board 
of arbitrators settle our dispute with 
Russia over the World War II Lend- 
Lease account. The Soviet Union re- 
ceived more than 10 billion dollars in 
Lend-Lease aid from the U.S. and has 
offered a settlement of only 240 mil- 
lions. The U.S. asks at least 800 mil- 
lions. 
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Additional 


or relatives. Others lived in dilapi- 
dated and unsanitary dwellings, unfit 
for human habitation. 

As building material became avail- 
able following the war, the greatest 
construction boom in the nation’s his- 
tory got under way. Throughout the 
country, open fields and pastures were 
transformed into neat residential 
areas. New apartment houses shot up. 
On the outskirts of cities, extensive 
suburban developments appeared. 

In 1949 more than 1 million new 
homes were started. The census taken 
the following spring indicated there 
were almost 46 million dwelling units 
—that is, single homes and apart- 
ments—in the United States. This 
was a gain of 23 per cent over 1940. 

Last year construction was at an 
even greater rate than in 1949. A 
total of 1,400,000 new homes and 
apartment units were put under con- 
struction in 1950. More than 11% 
billion dollars were spent in construct- 
ing privately owned dwellings in cities 
and towns. In every way, 1950 was 
the biggest home-building year in 
history. 

In view of this record-breaking per- 
formance, why is there still a housing 
problem? Why do many Americans 
still lack adequate dwellings? 

The Korean war, which has touched 
the lives of all of us in many ways, is 
behind the present housing troubles. 
With the outbreak of the Asiatic con- 
flict, we set about increasing the 
strength of our armed forces, and we 
embarked on a big industrial program 
to produce additional planes, tanks, 
ships, and guns. 


Near Military Camps 


In the past 12 months a considerable 
number of military camps, idle since 
World War II, have reopened. Inten- 
sive training programs are now being 
carried out there. Soldiers, called back 
into service, frequently want to have 
their families with them, yet the hous- 
ing supply in the vicinity of most 
camps is wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand. These areas are badly 
overcrowded today. 

At the same time, defense plants 
are springing up in many parts of the 
nation. These plants usually require 
additional workers from other areas. 
In most places where heavy defense 
production is getting under way, there 


a 
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factories are going to need more emergency housing projects like this one. 
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Housing Is an Outstanding Need 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is not enough housing to accommodate 
the workers and their families. Such 
widely scattered cities as San Diego, 
California; Dayton, Ohio; and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut are faced with this 
situation. In the southern part of 
South Carolina, where the government 
is building a huge atomic energy in- 
stallation, housing looms as a major 
problem. 

The Korean war has thus increased 
the demand for housing in certain 
areas. At the same time, it has com- 
plicated the picture further by inten- 
sifying the forces that cause inflation. 
As a result the government has taken 
steps to curb further price rises. One 
of those steps has been to make it more 
difficult for people to buy houses. 


Credit Curbed 


Soon after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the government decreed 
that buyers would have to make larger 
“down payments” than formerly. It 
was ruled, too, that the purchaser 
would have a shorter period of years 
to complete his payments than had 
previously been the case. The gov- 
ernment’s purpose was to reduce com- 
petition among buyers of homes and 
thus keep prices from being pushed 
up. As a result of this action, many 
construction men began to cut down 
on their building programs, since they 
felt there would be less demand for 
homes. 

The defense program has also caused 
many vital supplies to be channeled 
into the making of planes, tanks, ships, 
and guns. As a result, there are short- 
ages of some products needed in build- 
ing—copper, for example. This situa- 
tion is also tending to make builders 
go slow on home construction. 

According to present estimates, the 
number of dwelling units started this 
year will be about 40 per cent under 
last year’s figure. If the international 
situation should become worse, a fur- 
ther drastic cut would undoubtedly 
take place. 

The government realizes that the 
housing shortage might become a bot- 
tleneck in the defense program. Bills 
have been introduced in Congress to 
assure the necessary supply of hous- 
ing. A bill has already passed the 
Senate, but it has been tied up in the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 


This bill has a large number of pro- 
visions. In general, though, it is de- 
signed to encourage private builders 
to supply most of the required dwell- 
ings. By insuring mortgages (home 
loans) and by other steps, the govern- 
ment would offer incentives that would 
encourage builders to construct homes 
and apartments in areas where they 
are most needed. 

Whether this bill will pass remains 
to be seen. If it does, it may clear 
up the present housing troubles, but 
it will still leave some troublesome 
long-range problems. These problems 
must eventually be solved, too, if all 
Americans are to have adequate hous- 
ing in the years ahead. 

One problem is that of rising costs. 
Before World War II, a home could be 
secured in many areas for $5,000, but 
after the war, the same type of home 
usually cost more than $10,000. In 
fact, a large part of the houses built 
since the end of the war have sold for 
prices ranging from $10,000 to $20,- 
000. Prices have risen steadily since 
the Korean war began, in some locali- 
ties by as much as 15 per cent. 

These rises in the past 10 years have 
put houses beyond the price range of 
many Americans. According to the 
latest Census Bureau figures, 67 per 
cent of American families have in- 
comes of less than $4,000 a year. Fam- 
ilies earning $4,000 annually are or- 
dinarily advised that they should not 
try to buy a home costing more than 
$8,000 or $10,000. If this advice is 
followed, it can be seen that most 
homes built in recent years are beyond 
the price range of approximately two 
out of three American families. 

What solution exists for these fam- 
ilies in the middle-income and low- 
income groups? The most obvious 
solution, of course, would be a lower- 
ing of prices, but no drastic drop is 
expected. The cost of dwellings, it 
is pointed out, hinges on many factors 
—the price of land, the wages paid to 
construction workers, the price of 
wood, bricks, and other building ma- 
terials. The cost of some of these 
items may decline in the future, but 
there is no strong trend in that direc- 
tion today. 

Some think that additional housing 
at government expense might be a par- 
tial solution of the problem. At pres- 
ent the government is carrying on a 


public-housing program under which 
it is assisting local authorities in many 
communities to build low-rent housing 
units. The government then helps 
pay the difference between the units’ 
operating costs and the rents which 
the low-income families can afford. 
Only families with small incomes are 
permitted to live in these dwellings. 


Public Housing Opposed 


It seems unlikely, however, that pub- 
lic housing will go far toward solving 
the problem for most Americans. Many 
congressmen strongly oppose public 
housing on the grounds that it is 
costly to the taxpayers and that it 
competes unfairly with private con- 
structors. 

Those who favor an extension of 
public housing say it is necessary if 
we are to eliminate slums which breed 
crime and other evils. They agree, 
however, that public housing should 
be available only to low-income fam- 
ilies—those with incomes of, let us 
say, $2,000 or less a year. Thus, even 
if public housing were extended, it 
would not help out the large middle- 
income group. 

According to some housing authori- 
ties, the most hopeful solution is in 
speeding up the development of pre- 
fabricated homes. These are dwellings 
erected by mass-production methods 
and assembly-line techniques. By buy- 
ing materials in large quantities, build- 
ers of this type of home say they can 
keep costs down. In some cases, fac- 
tories build sections of houses which 
can be transported to building sites 
and quickly assembled there. 

Last year the makers of prefabri- 
cated homes turned out about 55,000 
dwellings. More than 80 per cent of 
them were priced under $9,000. They 
think that this year the production 
figure may be almost doubled. Build- 
ers of “prefabs” believe that material 
shortages may not trouble them as 
much as it is likely to hamper small 
construction companies. 

There are still a number of difficul- 
ties, however, to be worked out in con- 
nection with prefabricated dwellings. 
There are many people who want to 
design their own home and do not 
want a house identical with that of 
hundreds of other families. Prefabs 
will nevertheless make housing avail- 
able at lower prices for many people. 
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Readers Say— | 











In regard to the recent amendment 
to the Constitution (limiting Presi- 
dents to two terms), I should like to 
make these comments in favor of it: 

When Adolf Hitler started out, some 
thought him a good leader. As time 
went on he wanted more and more 
I wonder how much better 
off Germany would be if Hitler had 
been in office a shorter time. If Rus- 
leader were allowed only two 
four-year terms, rather than a life 
term, would not the future of the Rus- 
sian people look brighter? 

I have nothing against Franklin D. 
toosevelt ... but a lot of good things 
have about in this world for 
which he not responsible. To 
some people, Roosevelt seemed indis- 
pensable. To others, General Mac- 
Arthur seemed indispensable in the 
Far East but we were still able to get 
new men! JOSEPH KONZ, 

Alton, Iowa. 


power, 


sia’s 


come 


was 


* * * 


I truly think the Congress made a 
serious mistake in passing the 22nd 
Amendment. Although our first Presi- 
dent encouraged the limitation of 
terms, we can be thankful that Frank- 
lin Roosevelt ran for a fourth time. 

Some people argue that a man gains 
too much power after his second ad- 
ministration. However, I think if a 
man keeps being re-elected by demo- 
cratic methods, showing that he is the 
choice of the people, he deserves his 
third, fourth, and maybe his fifth 
terms. OpA ARNOLD, 

Raton, New Mexico. 


* * * 


I am not unduly concerned over Gen- 


eral MacArthur’s dismissal, because 














only time will reveal whether or not 
Truman’s decision was correct. But 
I do think it is unfortunate that two 
of the world’s leading men, a President 
and a five-star general, cannot agree 
on top military questions. 

What will the other free nations of 
the world think of the United States, 
a country whose people cannot agree 
among themselves? How can we help 
others solve their problems when we 
cannot solve our own? 

JEANNINE BROWNE, 
Fort Covington, New York. 


* * * 


Concerning teen-age driving, I think 
the age limit for drivers should stay 
as it is. The people who talk about 
reckless teen-age drivers should do 
something to help the teen-agers in 
their communities to drive properly 
and respect pedestrians as well as 
other drivers. DoLORES MESSMORE, 

Franklin, Ohio. 
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IN WALES, a typical town along the North Wales coast of the Irish sea 


Springtime in Wales 


Principality in Britain Is Getting Ready for Festival of Music 


and Literature to Be Held in August 


ALES is a land of music this 

spring. Toward the end of day 
one may hear in almost any town or 
hamlet the clear, strong harmonies of 
Welsh floating out over the 
quiet evening air. Singers are re- 
hearsing for the Eisteddfod, Wales’ 
famous national festival of music and 
literature. 

There is nothing exactly like the 
Eisteddfod in any other country in 
the world. The national competition 
in music, poetry, and drama—held 
every August—dates back to the an- 
cient bards, the poet minstrels of early 
Wales who composed verses in honor 
of chiefs and princes and sang them 
at festivals. Today hundreds of indi- 
viduals and groups compete for liter- 
ary and musical honors in the annual 
six-day event. Most competition is in 
the native Welsh language. 

The Eisteddfod always attracts a 
considerable number of tourists, many 
of whom are visiting Wales for the 
first time. The newcomers are invari- 
ably delighted at what they find—a 
region of wild and picturesque scenery, 
and a people rich in traditions and 
national pride. 

Wales about a dozen 
counties on the west coast of Britain. 
A little smaller than the state of New 
Jersey, it is a land of rugged hills and 
winding valleys. About 2% million 
people live there. 

The northern part of Wales is rather 
thinly populated. One of the land- 
marks is fog-capped Mt. Snowdon, the 
highest peak in Britain south of the 
Scottish border. Sheep and cattle 
roam the upland slopes. In many of 
the valleys are sparkling lakes. 

South Wales, too, is a land of hills 
and valleys, but there is little resem- 
blance to the northern part of the 
country. In almost every valley are 
coal-mining towns. On the hillsides 
are great piles of slag, the waste prod- 
uct from the mines. In the streets one 
sees miners, their faces and clothing 
blackened with coal dust, heading for 
home after their shift in the pits. 
Their homes are frequently long tene- 
ment houses of gray brick, each “flat” 
identical to the others. Every town 
has its own chapel. 

In South Wales, too, are the great 
industrial port cities of Cardiff and 
Swansea. Cardiff—about the size of 


songs, 


consists of 


New York—is one of 
great coal-shipping centers of 
world. Various metal industries 
carried on in these cities along 
Bristol Channel. 

It has been said that the most beau- 
tiful choral singing is often the ex- 
pression of deep-felt emotion, of re- 
membered hardships and sorrows. If 
this is so, it may explain why the 
Welsh are noted as superb group-sing- 
ers. Life has not been easy for them 
down through the years. Throughout 
their history runs the thread of 
tragedy. 

Hundreds of years ago, the Saxons 
invaded Britain and conquered what 
is now England. They drove on into 
Wales, but the Welsh fought fiercely 
from their strongholds in the hills and 
remained unconquered. Later there 
were long and bitter struggles during 
the Middle Ages between the Welsh 
and the English. 

Finally the Welsh reconciled them- 
selves to English rule, and in the 19th 
century the coal fields of South Wales 
were opened. 
kling valleys became grimy with coal 
dust Workers and traders 
flocked into the area from England, 
and English gradually supplanted 
Welsh as the language of the region. 
Today not more than 10 per cent of 
the people use the Welsh language ex- 
and nearly all these 
elderly persons. 

After World War I conditions be- 
came bad in the mining towns. The 
demand for coal dropped, and unem- 
ployment was widespread. Many min- 
ers were unemployed for years at a 
stretch. Thousands of poverty-stricken 
families had all they could do to make 
both ends meet. Bitterness toward 
the government was widely expressed. 
Conditions are better today, though 
even in the best of times the life of 
the miner is not an easy one. 

During the past century many 
Welshmen, beset by hard times, took 
their families and migrated to other 
lands. Some 100,000 have come to the 
U. S. since 1820. A large number set- 
tled in the coal mining regions of 
Pennsylvania. Many American citi- 
zens with names like Jones, Williams, 
Morgan, Evans, and Davies are de- 
scendants of proud, freedom-loving 
Welsh immigrants. 
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1. Seurril skur’i- 
are (a) abusive or indecent 


and brief (« inexpensive 
tributed free of charge 


l 


2. Sporadic spo-rid ‘ik 


were made. a) frequent 


ous (c) occasional (d) misguided 


3. A 
movement (a) 
velop (b) 


nascent (nis’ént) politic: 
is just beginning to de- 
is declining in strength (« 
is pro-Communist (d) has outlived it 


usefulness. 


41. Nefarious (né-fair’i-iis) activi- 
(a) charitable (b 
wicked (d 


ties are useless (« 
strange. 

5. We must evaluate (é-vil’you-ate) 
the 


discuss 


information. a 
thoroughly (c) 
determine the worth of. 


discount (b 
believe (d) 
6. Strident (stri’dént) 

(a) soft and pleasant (b) 

(ec) forceful and clear (d 

disturbing. 


voices are 
cheerful 


harsh and 


Diploma. Many official documents 
in ancient Rome were folded double. 
Any such paper was called a diploma, 
from the Greek word diploos, meaning 
“double.” At present diploma gen- 
erally refers only to the paper which 
one receives upon graduation. 

Such words as diplomat and diplo- 
macy come from the same source, be- 
cause in early times the name diploma 
was applied to various state documents 
used in international dealings. 


Subversive Problem 


The number of Communist Party 
members in this country actually has 
diminished during the last year. Nev- 
ertheless, their threat to U. S. security 
is still great. This is the meaning of 
a statement made recently by J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The FBI head said that membership 
in the Communist Party here had 
dropped from 54,174 to 43,217. A 
good part of this loss, though, 
to disciplinary action by top Com- 
munists themselves, Hoover said. In 
order to establish a “hard 
which Communist chiefs in 
can rely, the party has eliminated 
many doubtful members, it is re- 
ported. These former Communists and 
other party sympathizers might work 
against the U. S. in time of 
Hoover warns. 
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Career tor Tomorrow 


Women in the Armed Forces 


O young women, the phrase “Public 

Law 625” has special meaning. 
That law, passed about three years 
ago, made the women’s divisions a 
permanent part of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force; and in doing this, it permitted 
girls to make their careers in the 
armed forces. 

During World War II, women had 
served in the military forces tempo- 
rarily, but not until June of 1948 did 
they achieve permanent status in the 
service. Today, with the general ex- 
pansion in military personnel, the 
opportunities provided by Public Law 
625 (80th Congress, 2nd session) are 
increasing in number. 

A young woman who enlists must 
be single, a high school graduate, and 
a U.S. citizen. To join the Army or 
Air Force, she must be between 18 and 
35 years of age; to join the Navy she 
must be between 20 and 26; and to 
join the Marine Corps she must be 
between 18 and 31. Each applicant 
must pass a physical examination and 
she is required to take an Armed 
Forces Qualification Test. Aptitude 
tests are given later. 

Preliminary training, aside from a 
high school education, is not necessary 
for those of you who are considering 
a career in the armed forces. College 
study—as little as two years in some 
cases—will permit you to apply for 
officers’ training without previous mil- 
itary experience. Study in other fields, 
especially in some branch of medical 


work, may also be useful. Generally 
speaking, though, if you go into the 
service you will be given technical 
training. 

After being accepted for duty, you 
will first go to a basic training center 
—each branch of the service has its 
own center—where you will learn the 
fundamentals of military organization. 

On finishing this basic training, 
you may be assigned to a job immedi- 
ately or you may stay at the training 
center or go to a service school to 
learn a job. You may, for instance, 
specialize in X-ray work, in public re- 
lations, in baking, in accounting, or in 
weather observation. The Army re- 
ports that there are 145 different jobs 
authorized for women and the Navy 
says that 450 different jobs have been 
done by the WAVES. 

All branches of the service encour- 
age women recruits to add to their 
skills and to advance as rapidly as 
there are openings. Through the Air 
Force’s Career Management Plan, also 
in effect in the Army, and through a 
similar program in the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, young women can prepare 
systematically for increased respon- 
sibility. The possibility of qualifying 
for officers’ training also opens ave- 
nues for promotion. In addition, there 
are educational programs that permit 
women in the service to earn college 
credit through outside study. 

A career in the armed forces offers 
a number of advantages in addition 
to the opportunities for advancement. 
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IN the service 


As a service woman you may travel to 
different parts of the United States 
and to foreign countries; you will 
learn a vocation that may 
when you return to civilian life; and, 
if you stay in the service throughout 
your working career, you will receive 
rather generous retirement benefits. 
There are disadvantages, You 
are subject to strict military discipline 
and you must live and work where 
your assignments take you. 

Women in the service the 
same pay, rank for rank, as men do. 
Non-commissioned personnel get from 
$75 to $198.45 a month plus certain 
allowances; and commissioned officers 
earn from $213.75 to around $570 a 
month, also with allowances. 

Further information should be ob- 
tained from local recruiting stations. 
To find out where the offices are, look 
in the telephone book under United 
States Government for the branch of 
the service in which you are interested. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Historical Backgrounds -- Refrigeration 


NE 
month, the first patent for a me- 
chanical refrigerator was granted in 


hundred years ago next 


this country. It was on May 6, 1851, 
that Dr. John Gorrie, of Apalachicola, 
Florida, obtained a patent for an “ice- 
making” machine. Several months 
earlier his invention amazed his 
friends when it “easily made” cakes 
of ice the size of bricks. 

Though Gorrie’s invention was not 
actually the first machine to produce 
ice, his refrigerator, which had many 
features of modern units, marked a 
significant step in man’s age-old quest 
for ice the year round. 

Thousands of years ago, the Chinese 
learned that ice made drinks cold and 
tasty in hot weather. So, during the 
winter months, they cut ice from 
frozen lakes and streams, and packed 
it in straw for use on hot summer 
days. Wealthy Greeks and Romans 
had slaves who carried ice and snow 
from nearby mountain tops to be used 
in making frozen desserts. 

Throughout those early years, it is 
believed that ice was rarely used to 
preserve food. In fact, until just a few 
hundred years ago, many people re- 
fused to use ice for chilling foods— 
they thought it was harmful! 

In the early 1600’s, however, Francis 
Bacon, an English scientist, tried pack- 
ing poultry in ice to store it. Others 
carried on similar experiments, and it 
was discovered that many foods could 
be safely kept in a cold place for sev- 
eral days. 

In former years, meat had to be 
dried, smoked, spiced, or salted, if it 
was to be kept from spoiling. With 


ice, fresh meat, as well as other foods, 
could be kept for some time. By the 
1800’s, the demand for ice was so 
great that a new thriving world trade 
developed. Fast New England sailing 
ships carried ice, which was “har- 
vested” in the northern states during 
the winter months, to all parts of the 
globe. 

As the demand for ice grew through- 
out the world, efforts to manufacture 
“artificial” ice were speeded. Dr. Wil- 
liam Cullen, a British scientist, is cred- 
ited with making the first apparatus 
for producing ice in 1775. This device 
used a principle known to the early 
Egyptians—that of cooling water by 
forcing it to evaporate rapidly. In 
1834, Jacob Perkins, an American liv- 
ing in England, made a start at build- 
ing an efficient ice-making unit. De- 
spite the technical progress that was 
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THE ICEMAN, once a familiar sight 


throughout the country, is rarely seen. 


being made, however, mechanical re- 
frigeration was slow to be adopted by 
a skeptical world. Many people were 
afraid that “artificial” ice was un- 
healthful. 

Two separate events helped to break 
down much of the popular prejudice 
against man-made ice. During the 
Civil War, the South was unable to 
get its usual supply of ice from north- 
ern states; therefore, it turned to me- 
chanical refrigerators. 

Some years later, an unsually warm 
winter helped boost demands for “arti- 
ficial” ice. Very little natural ice was 
harvested in 1890, causing an acute 
shortage in the summer of that year. 
People were then willing to accept 
man-made ice because serious illnesses, 
caused by spoiled food, broke out dur- 
ing the hot summer months. It was 
found that mechanically produced ice 
is just as good as that which nature 
made. 

Once accepted, mechanical refrig- 
eration grew by leaps and bounds. 
Within a short time, most communi- 
ties had their own ice-manufacturing 
plants. Natural ice storage houses, 
which can still be seen near lakes and 
rivers in northern parts of the coun- 
try, were used less and less every year 
and artificial ice came to be used 
quite widely. 

Mechanical home refrigerators were 
developed in the early 1900’s, and have 
become widely used within the past 
three decades. By 1920, only about 
10,000 home units were sold each year. 
In recent years, some four million 
refrigerators have been made each 
year in the United States. 





Study Guide 


Housing 











1. Explain how housing shortages 
some areas threaten to hinder the prog 
ress of our nation’s defense program. 

2. Briefly trace the history of the U.S. 
housing shortage. 


> 


3. Up to the present time, what year 
has been the biggest home-building year 
in this nation’s history? 


4. How are the Korean war and the 
U. S. defense effort affecting the con- 
struction of homes? 

5. What wartime regulations has the 
government made concerning the pur- 
chase of new homes? 


6. Briefly describe the housing bill that 
Congress is now studying. 

7. What are some possible solutions of 
the long-range problem of rising costs in 
home construction? 


Discussion 


1. How, if at all, do you think the long 
range problem of rising costs in home 
construction can be met? Be specific. 

2. Do housing problems exist in your 
community? If so, what is being done to 
remedy the situation? 


lran 


1. From the standpoint of strategic 
location, what advantages would Russia 
gain through possession of Iran? 


2. Where does Iran rank among the 
oil-producing nations of the world? 


> 


3. Until now, who has developed and 
operated the Iranian petroleum industry? 
4. Give some reasons why Iran’s gov- 
ernment recently seized ownership of oil 
wells and refineries within the nation. 


5. What are the most serious 


’ t ques- 
tions arising out of this seizure? 


6. How do most of the Iranian people 
live? Why hasn’t the government done 
a great deal to help them? 

7. Why would it be an especially seri- 
ous matter for the world if Russia won 
control of Iran’s oil resources? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what should the 
United States do if Russia were openly 
to invade Iran? Explain your position. 


2. What do you think we should do if 
a local’uprising, or an upset of the gov- 
ernment, were to put Iran under Com- 
munist control? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What incidents recently led to fight- 
ing between Israel and Syria? 

2. Explain the importance of the new 
treaty between the United States and 
Denmark on the defense of Greenland. 

3. What does Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts think about the 
relative strength of American and Soviet 
Russian air forces? 


4. How is radio playing a part in fight- 
ing communism in Czechoslovakia? 

5. List three major issues which Con- 
gress is expected to settle by legislation 
before adjournment this summer. 

6. Why has Spain been having a series 
of labor troubles? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) abusive or indecent; 2. (c) oc- 
easional; 3. (a) is just beginning to de- 
velop; 4. (c) wicked; 5. (d) determine 
the worth of; 6. (d) harsh and disturb- 
ing. 

Pronunciations 
Eisteddfod—és-téth' vod 
Tudeh—too-dé 
Iran—é-rahn’ 





